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HUGH KENNER 
Manuscript to be Placed in a Bottle 


Everyone who contributes frequently to the Little Magazines 
has from time to time been afflicted with the disquieting conviction 
that there is nobody at the other end. Some one answers letters, 
and proofs arrive, and in due course come two copies of the maga- 
zine, and in some cases even a check. But when he comes to try to 
imagine the existence of a body of readers to be aroused, alarmed, 
stimulated, annoyed, or entertained by his work, he is in the position 
of Pascal trying to prove the existence of God. All the facts as he 
knows them are compatible with the supposition that only two copies 
of the magazine ever get printed, the two that come to him, at the 
whim of an eccentric demon who amuses himself by small acts of 
charity toward the vanity of writers. Were it not for those two copies, 
he feels he might just as fruitfully wrap his contribution very care- 
fully around a stone and then drop it into whichever ocean is nearest 
his home, perhaps collecting a check as he does so. 


I should make it clear that this gloomy futility has nothing to 
do with the size of the magazine's circule’ 1, I imagine I should 
feel the same way, or perhaps more so, if by ome miracle the kind 
of thing I write were printed for me regularly by Good Housekeeping. 
No one with anything to say really cares about reaching millions 
rather than hundreds. What is disquieting is that perhaps the hun- 
dreds don’t exist either. If I were appearing regularly in Good House- 
keeping I should not expect much response. There might well be 
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letters of irritation, which would be directed at the publishers rather 
than at me. My point is tnat the contributor to the Little Magazine 
grows used to not receiving much response there either. Silence is 
just as much silence when it emanates from four thousand readers 
as from four million. 

Now who are these silent four thousand? First let me justify 
the figure. Naturally, circulation figures are regarded as confidential, 
but I am at liberty to say that the circulation of three or four suc- 
cessful Little Magazines I happen to know about ranges between 
3,000 and 4,500. Now the first thing that impresses me is that 
though the magazines differ greatly, these figures are very much 
alike. It is as if the same people bought all of them. I have never 
met anyone who subscribed to more than two, so I suspect that the 
hard core is acounted for by the fact that the same libraries — par- 
ticularly university libraries — do buy all of them. So if that is true, 
the determining number of readers of Little Magazines are to be 
found on college campuses across the country. But library purchases 
don’t tell the whole story. One circulation manager I talked to last 
summer said that after libraries, the largest single block of subscrib- 
ers consisted of university teachers, and the next largest block con- 
sisted of contributors and friends of contributors. And where are 
the contributors to be found? Why, teaching in universities. So the 
fact we are confronted with is that the established Little Magazine 
at the present time is largely an academic phenomenon. 


This seems to me an exceedingly ominous fact. I am employed 
by a university myself, and will say nothing against it; but I cannot 
help thinking that a civilization is in very perilous condition when 
all its writers have been driven into the universities. It is not a con- 
dition on which we should congratulate ourselves. It has happened 
once before in the history of the west, during the decadence of 
‘scholastic philosophy. In a paper read at the English Institute sev- 
eral years ago, the Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J., said that, excluding 
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HUGH KENNER 5 


a small number of famous men, the scholasticism of the late middle 
ages deserved all the hard names it has been called, and the reason 
was that it flourished and had its only conditiors for existing in an 
academic climate in which people got M.A. degrees before they 
were twenty.” There are certain forms of reasoning that the im- 
mature mind can best understand, and these were the forms in 
which philosophical activity became imprisoned. Undergraduates like 
spatial diagrams, drawn on the blackboard; lists of contrasted char- 
acteristics; wholly rational explications which operate by subdividing 
an abstract idea, or a fact quickly stunned into abstraction, and 
leading out of it a whole procession of slickly graduated character- 
istics. They are cautious of loose ends, resistant to eloquence, 
charmed by scrabble games and intellectual Erector sets. What I 
find I am describing, in fact, is the cardboard writing of the literary 
quarterlies, which suffers from the fact that the contributors are 
forced to spend three quarters of their periods of intellectual activity 
talking to people a good deal less mature than they are, and grateful 
for explanations in lieu of appeals to experience. Everyone who has 
tried it knows that it is the most difficult thing in the world to dis- 
cuss a poem with even a sympathetic class. Occasionally communion 
inexplicably takes place; sometimes you can give them the illusion 
that they are talking sensibly about the ostensible subject; but the 
line of least resistance, which it takes considerable stamina not to 
follow, is to explain: which does not mean murdering to dissect, 
because so far as the class can see there is nothing to murder. 


When we write, of course, we don’t write for our students. 
We are probably best off when we don’t write “for” anybody; when 
we are simply concerned with placing certain facts or perceptions 
on record. The fact remains that we are read. I said a while ago 
that we may not feel this, but we know it. We are read by our col- 


*Walter J. Ong, S. J., “Ramus: Rhetoric and the Pre-Newtonian Mind.” 
English Institute Essays 1952, 138-170. 
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leagues, or by the people whose positions correspond to ours on other 
campuses or in other magazines. They write other articles, which 
are read by us. And a good deal of typing ribbon is expended, and 
nothing much happens. All of us are engaged in a great co-operative 
endeavour, to sustain the life of the mind; and once in a while we 
meet at a conference, and note that we are only four thousand, or 
four hundred, and civilization is in a parlous way. Then we go 
back and write some more articles. 

This gloomy diagnosis of course omits completely the general 
reader of good will whom we all suppose ourselves to be addressing. 
I am not saying he doesn’t exist, or that he doesn’t value our activi- 
ties, or that it is not worth our while to take so much trouble on 
his behalf. I am merely saying that he is rather an eavesdropper on 
the process than a participant in it. I am trying to silhouette the 
abnormality of a situation in which the life of the mind is reputedly 
being carried on almost wholly in universities. Despite the rhetoric 
of college presidents, I doubt if this is a normal situation. The uni- 
versities have not always claimed to be the source and end and test 
of learning, the fount whence all light flows (by Extension courses) 
into the community, and I doubt whether this claim has even been 
made for them, unfif quite recently. When Dr. Johnson was at 
Oxford it was an unbelievably stagnant place, and Johnson seemed 
not to be unduly distressed at recalling this fact. The life of Eng- 
land was centered in London; nobody claimed that it was centered 
in Oxford. The function of Oxford was to teach students what they 
didn’t know and would be glad to have learned by the time they 
reached 40. Oxford may not always have performed that function 
well, but no other function was claimed for it, except the functions 
of maintaining a library and a Press, and providing a haven for a 
Bentley to sleep in port. After the students had learned what they 
could at Oxford, they went elsewhere. The most active came to 
London, and it was they who maintained the intellectual, literary 
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HUGH KENNER 7 


and political life of the country. It was probably not true that the 
civilization of England was maintained by a very large number of 
people, but those people were in one place, and it was not in a 
university. As recently as forty years ago, it was possible to speak 
of the intellectual life of Anglo-Saxonry in terms of a capital, which 
then happened to be London. That is why the people who have 
been at the center of literary events for the past forty years either 
went to London, or if they didn’t go there, sent their work there to 
be published. The poems of Robert Frost first reached the offices of 
Poetry in Chicago by way of the foreign editor in London. 


In that heyday of the Little Magazine, the writer assumed an 
active and homogenous body of readers. He could think of them, 
usefully, in several ways: as colleagues entitled to bulletins and pro- 
gress reports; as a cultivated minority of good will anxious to keep 
au courant; as a scandalized but nevertheless fascinated bourgeoisie 
to which it was worth while to try to explain what was going on. 
Mr. Pound's published criticism, dating from those years, assumes 
a reader who wants to be instructed. Mr. Eliot’s assumes a well-read 
interlocutor in conversation with whom some idea gets clarified. 
When the Little Review called itself “the magazine that is read by 
the cnes that write for the others,” there was no implication that 
the contributors took in one another's washing. 


I doubt if this body of readers was very large. It was probably 
considerably smaller than the total number of people in America 
who keep up with the Little Magazines today. But what we are now 
attempting is to keep up the forms of an attenuated conversation 
across miles of empty space. There are hundreds of college cam- 
puses across the country with a few people marooned on each one. 
In lieu of conversation, they write articles for one another to read 
months later. Imagine a man on an island with a great many books, 
and a tribe of savages who forbear to eat him day after day provided 
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ai he keeps them amused by showing them the pictures. Imagine that 
i every night he writes a few lines, perhaps to record trains of thought 
that started up while he was performing for the savages. Imagine 
that once a month he aranges his thoughts into a letter which he 
then places in a bottle and drops into the sea. Now I doubt whether 
even the certain knowledge that his bottle was carried by infallible 
4 currents to the next island, where a man he had never met retrieved 
it and read avidly what was written would sustain a living tone in his 
writing, or a sense that the life of the mind was functioning though- 
. out that quarter of the globe with passionate intensity. 


This picture is comically extreme, of course. I put it that way 
to isolate the principle. The principle is, that we all live in the cata- 
combs, culturally speaking, and what we write, while it has a re- 
spectable number of consumers, has precariously few readers. It is 
worth our while realizing clearly that we are engaged in an experi- 
ment, in these decades, concerning a new way of maintaining a 
civilization. We are trying to do without a capital, and without fre- 
quent and significant conversation with active minds. It would be 
rash to say that it can’t be done. It is safe to say that it can’t be 
done if no one concerned knows clearly that that is what we are 
trying to do. The patterns of thought that are being brought to this 
process are almost wholly anachronistic. The magazine tends to be 
a thought of, by its custodians, as an institution to which new contri- 
- butors are admitted only after the most careful scrutiny of their 
bearing and credentials. I have even heard of magazines which made 
a policy of not admitting the same contributor too often, say not 
more than twice a year, lest it become a house organ; or the same 
subject, lest it become a propaganda sheet. Needless to say, the 
magazine is what it prints, not, in these times, a judicious selecting 
entity presiding over criteria. The criteria are in the hands of the 
writers. There are not so many geniuses hanging by their tails that 
the magazine can afford to hustle them off stage to make room for 
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the next lot. On the other hand, the magazine tends to be thought 
of by its readers —or let me call them its consumers — as an insti- 
tution to which they do the ritual homage of an indifferent glance. 
We are, of course, a nation of consumers; which means that we are 
encouraged to make choices rather than judgments. We have not 
been encouraged to take up a stand within a situation. The apoplectic 
colonel who writes to the Times may or may not live in London, 
but he has no place in modern America. The modern American 
merely looks the other way, or if he has to do that too often, sub- 
scribes to a different paper. 


I am leading up to the observation that the notion of the maga- 
zine as an institution is anachronistic. It is now, if it has any excuse 
for existing, a point in a network. To put this in a practical way, 
it is surprising how little is done, in Little Magazines, to solicit cor- 
respondence from readers. I have asked one or two editors why they 
printed so few letters, and been -ssured that they seldom got any. 
They appeared to assume that this proved they were doing a good 
job. It proves nothing of the kind; it proves only that a particular 
block of four thousand or so readers is in a most undesirable state 
of tranquility. Lest I be misunderstood, I should say that there seems 
to me nothing more foolish than stirring up gratuitous controversy. 
But I think the role of the Little Magazine requires readjustment 
to make fructive use of the fact that the readers and the contributors 
are by and large the same sort of people, only split up and scattered 
across the nation. About 1938, at the mid-point of the process of 
fragmentation whose term we have been discussing, Mr. Pound, in 
Rapallo, said that the function of magazines was to save him copying 
the same letter seventeen times. He assumed that the seventeen peo- 
ple he had in mind would write back, and didn’t in the least object 
to hearing from eavesdroppers. If you accept the diagnosis I have 
been giving, the only conclusion would seem to be that the Little 
Magazine has its work cut out for it, maneuvering its readers into 
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a more active relation with its contributors. This is not the same 
Z thing as encouraging nation-wide essay contests. We are writing to 
and for a few thousand people. We are writing for an élite. There 
is nothing unhealthy in that fact. But unless we who write are con- 
tent to remain in turn a super-tlite, it seems important to give up 
the taste for a quiet life and work for a situation in which it will 

be normal for our readers to be as active as we. 


(An earlier version of this essay was read before the Harvard Summer School 
Conference on Tue Lrrrte Macazine in America, August 1956.) 
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CHARLES TOMLINSON 


The Ruin 


Dissolving, the coals shift. Rain swaddles us 
And the fire, driving its shadows through the room 
Recalls us to our intention as the flames 
That, by turns, sink guttering or mount 
To pour red light through every crater, 
Threaten the galleries of crumbling ash. 


The ruins sag, then sift downwards, 
Their fall so soundless that, for the first time, 

We distinguish the unbroken, muffled sibilance 
Rain has accompanied us with. Our talk 

Recovers its theme — the ruin we should have visited 
Abandoned, now, in its own emptiness. 


For the morning promised what, through the darkening air, 
Afternoon retracted, nor will the evening 

Welcome us under its turmoil of wet leaves 
Where we have lost the keeness of such acridity 

As a burnt ruin exhales long afterwards 
Into the coolness when rain has ceased. 


It stands on the hill-slope. Between green and green 
There is the boundary wall that circles 

And now hides it. Within, one can see nothing 
Save the third, chequered indefinite green 

Of tree-tops — until, skirting these limits 

One discovers, open upon the emptied confine, the gate. 
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For a week, the swift trafic of demolition 

That mottled with oil their stagnant rain, 
Advanced through the deepening ruts, 

Converged on the house, disjointed, reassembled 
And carted, flung (what had sprawled unhinged! ) 

The door into the wreckage and burnt both. 


The door which, though elegant, leaned from mot true 
A little to one side, was shamed 

By the nearby, slender but rigid elm — 
An unchanging comedy, varied 

Only as the seasons thought fit and as the days 
Under their shifting lights reviewed it. 


The house was not ancient, but old: deserted, 
The slewed door had focused its rotting style 

And, as proportion tugged from decrepitude 
A faint self-respect, it was the door 

With the firmness of an aged but practised arbiter 
Bestowed it back over the entire ruin. 


Impartial with imperfections, it could accuse 
By this scant presence its clustering neighbours 
Gross with the poverty of utility. Thus challenging, it stayed, 
A problem for the authorities, a retreat for urchins 
Until the urchins burnt half and the authorities 
Publicly accomplished what their ally had attempted by stealth. 
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CHARLES TOMLINSON 13 


There remains now the levelled parapet of earth, 
The bleak diagram of a foundation, a hearth 

Focussing nothing and, cast into it, the filigree ghost 
Of an iron fanlight. Could we assemble 

Beside its other fragments, that last grace 


Under this meaner roof, they would accuse us still — 


And accusing, speak from beyond their dereliction 
Out of their life; as when a vase 

Cracked into shards, would seem 
Baldly to confess, “Men were here,” 

The arabesque reproves it, tracing in faint lines: 
“Ceremonies and order were here also.” 


Nor could we answer: our houses 
Are no longer ourselves; they dare not 

Enter our hopes as the guests of meditation 
To reanimate, warmed by this contact, 

The laric world where the bow] glistens with presence 
Gracing the table on which it unfolds itself. 


Thus fire, renewed at our hearth, consumes. 

Yet it cannot create from the squalor of moderation 
A more than fortuitous glory, multiplying its image 

Over the projections of lacquered wood. Charged with their past, 
Those relics smoulder before they are compounded 

And turned by the spade under a final neatness. 
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t The window lightens. The shell parts 
Beyond between cloud and skyline. 
Thunder-light, flushing the walls, yellows them 
Into a more ardent substance than their own 
. And can do no more. The effect is nature’s 


Who ignores it, and in whose impoverishment we domicile. 
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CHARLES TOMLINSON 15 
Paring the Apple 


There are portraits and still-lives. 
And there is paring the apple. 


And then? _ Paring it slowly, 
From under cool-yellow 


Cold-white emerging. And... ? 


The spring of concentric peel 
Unwinding off white, 
The blade hidden, dividing. 


There are portraits and still-lives 

And the first, because “human” 

Does not excel the second, and 

Neither is less weighted 

With a human gesture, than paring the apple 
With a human stillness. 


The cool blade 
Severs between coolness, apple-rind 
Compelling a recognition. 
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KENT CHAPMAN 


The End of Everything 


I couldn’t decide one way or another, but I told Peggy that I 
would, and I had to hold myself to it. I was thinking all week of 
going home to spend the holiday with my folks; I was looking 
forward to it, but in a moment of weakness I promised to think 
seriously of going to Peggy's. This made Peggy happy, and there 
would be just the two of us—so I couldn’t exactly turn her down. 


I wrote to my parents that I couldn’t get home, but this was 
a lie. I told them that Mr. Wetherby at the paper had asked me if 
I wouldn’t put in some extra time for the holiday copy, and I told 
my parents that this was fine, and that Mr. Wetherby thought that 
I was good, and I knew that this would give the folks a little hap- 
piness. They couldn’t know that I was lying. But I wasn’t lying 
about Mr. Wetherby asking me, because he did. But I told him 
that I had a date in the mountains during the holiday with a girl, 
so he smiled and said that was fine. 


I hadn’t seen my folks since the last holiday, and I was hoping 
all week that I would be able to see them again, but Peggy asked 
me up to her cabin, and she said that the mountains were wonderful 
and that it would do me good to get away from the city, and half 
of me agreed with her. It would be a nice thing to get away from 
the paper and the city, I thought, and closed rooms and the traffic 
and the noise. But the other half of me wanted to go home, back 
north. Peggy knew my two halves, so she played on the half that 
she wanted. She said that the mountains were different, that they 
- were clean and quiex, and that this was why she liked to paint there. 
Since I was trying to write a little on the side, she said that the 
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mountains would help me, too. But I’ve only written a few hours 
after work —I mean real writing —and I was always tired, and I 
always had to write a long time to get the journalism out of my 
head. There were always noises around. 

“Tl be afraid to write when it’s all quiet like that,” I said. 

But Peggy smiled and said, “There are noises in the mountains, 
too, different noises, animal noises, rock and sky noises. And the 
mountains are dirty, too,” she said. “They're just filthy with green 
trees and flowers.” 

I shrugged, but inside I knew her side was winning, and I 
knew that I would go. But I didn’t tell her, because I knew that I 
would get more prodding if I didn’t. She was nice when she had 
something on her mind. 

Peggy planned to leave the morning of the twenty-first in her 
car. During the afternoon of the twentieth, after I had packed my 
things, I walked the eight blocks to her studio. I was all movement 
and warmth inside as I walked. 

When I opened the door into her studio I saw Peggy lying on 
the couch reading. 

“Hi.” 

She looked up from her book and smiled. “Well, good after- 
noon, Phil.” She put her book down and sat up and yawned, pushing 
her fingers through her hair. “Decided to see your folks?” 

“No,” I smiled. 

“Oh?” 

“No,” I said. “I’ve decided not to go to my parents’. I’m all 
packed.” 

“What?” she said, yawning. 

“I’m all packed.” 

“Oh? Where are you going?” 
She was kidding. “I’m going up to the mountains,” I smiled. 
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“That's nice.” 

She was kidding. “I’m going up to the mountains with you.” 

“With me? Oh, I forgot to tell you yesterday. I didn’t think 
you would ever decide, I didn’t think you really wanted to come, 
and when I thought it over, I didn’t think you would have much 
fun. I mean I would be working and it would be lonely for you.” 

She was serious. “I won't be lonely. I want to go.” 

“Oh, I'm sorry, Phil. But after I thought about it, I asked 
George. I asked George and he liked the idea right away, so he’s 
all packed, and he’s going to spend the time writing.” 

“I'm all packed, too.” 

“I’m sorry, Phil. But you really should have told me.” 

“I was going to save it and surprise you.” 

“You should have surprised me before I asked George.” 

“Can't all three of us go?” 

“No, Phil. You know my little English car won't hold much. 
And with my things and George’ are 

“Then I can take a bus,” I said. 

“There aren’t any buses that go that far,” she said, irritated. 

“I can borrow somebody’s car.” 

_ “No, Phil. Excuse me, please.” She got up and walked to the 
bathroom. She held the door open and looked at me. 

“I can borrow somebody's car,” I repeated, looking out the 
window. “Besides, the mountains would help me with my writing. 
I won't be able to write in the city.” 

“Tt’s all arranged.” 

“You told me yourself that the mountains would help me.” 

“They'll help George, too. They'll help him more, I think.” She 
looked at me hard. “I’m sorry, Phil, but I think they'll help him 


more. 


She closed the door. I stood in the center of the room, looking 


out the window. I could see the mountains far off, but they weren’t 
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clear because of the smog. I heard the water running in the bathtub. 
Peggy opened the door and went to the couch to get her book. She 
walked back to the bathroom and closed the door behind her. 


The rest of the afternoon I walked through the streets, going 
particularly nowhere; I had a bad taste in my mouth and I was tired. 
I wanted to go to the mountains more than anything. I didn’t at 
first, but when Peggy kept prodding me I got excited over the prod- 
ding and the attention, and the excitement turned into a desire for 
really going to the mountains. But I had been too late. Peggy hadn’t 
really wanted me to go, I thought, she just wanted somebody along. 
But she asked George, and she said that he would get more from it, 
because he was a good young writer, and he liked the quiet and 
the green trees, and they would be together working. But I was just 
a journalist, and what I saw and what I wrote were the same thing. 
There was no “boom” inside of me, no change, no reformation of 
what I saw and heard and smelled. But what I did write I wrote 
well enough, and she knew it, and I think that she was afraid of it. 
What I wrote about was closed rooms and the people in them, their 
dirty backs, their hard hands, and the slight occasion of their minds. 
I would have liked to write of my home, the north country, but that 
place seemed to come to me in a different position from the one 
that I am in, in a different language. I had lost it. But the dirty 
people were my new world, which, when I found it, was already old. 
Peggy's world was different; here there were green trees and the 
green of her escape into the mountains. She had her lemons and 
oranges and candles, her empty bottles and big, thick books. The 
world of the green used to be in my blood, but not anymore. It 
wasn’t in theirs either, they had to get it by the needle. 


I told her that the mountains would help me with my writing 
and that I couldn’t write in the city, but I lied. I came to my apart- 
ment and walked up the stairs and unlocked the door and went in. 
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My bags were stacked in the center of the room. I’m going home, 
I thought. 


“It was nice of Mr. Wetherby to let you off,” my mother said, 
placing the meat loaf on the table. Father leaned over his plate and 
poked his potatoes into his mouth. 

“Yes, it was nice of him,” I lied. 

“Will you be able to stay with us long after Christmas?” she 
asked. 

“Maybe until the twenty-eighth. I should get back after that.” 

“Pass the loaf, son?” Father asked. I passed him the loaf. He 
scraped a big piece onto his plate. 

“Dad, be more delicate,” Mother said, “we have company.” 

“I'm hungry. Besides, I don’t have to put on any fishface before 
my son.” 

“You should show your manners before your son. You don’t 
want him to lose respect for us as we get older, do you?” 

“It’s all right, Dad,” I said. 

Father looked up at Mother from his plate: “If Philip doesn’t 
have any respect for us now, he never had any to start with. Now 
sit down and eat.” 

Mother sat down. She had her apron on and she sat straight 
and correctly. She considered their home dignified within their 
means. She wanted me to go to college after the army. 

“Philip?” 

“Yes, Mom,” I said. 

“You're not planning to stick at the paper too long, are you?” 

“Why ” 

“You plan to go to college and get an education and a more 

decent job, don’t you?” 
“What's wrong with newspaper work, Mom? What's not re- 
spectable about it?” 
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“It’s not one of the professions.” 
“Oh, Mom.” 


“Now, Philip, don’t misunderstand me. It’s just that you have 
to associate with such rough people in your work.” 

Father looked up. “Rough people?” 

“You know what I mean, Dad. I mean bad people,” she said. 

Father didn’t say anything, but I know that he didn’t agree. 

“Are you planning to stay on at the paper, Philip?” Mother said. 

“I kind of like it where I am, Mom. It helps me in my writing.” 

Father looked up again. “Haven’t you quit this high-brow busi- 
ness yet?” 

“It’s not high-brow, Dad.” 

“It’s high-brow. All that stuff is. It’s worthless and it’s easy. 
I could sit down on my hind-end and write something no-accounts 
would read, but I have to make a living, and I have to breathe and 
eat and sleep and talk to my friends.” 

“That's what I write about, Dad. I’m not different from you.” 

“You read books.” 

“T like to understand things.” 

Father didn’t say anything. Mother held her fork delicately in 
her right hand and cut a small piece from the loaf. She raised the 
fork slowly to her mouth. “Philip,” she said, putting the fork on the 
side of her plate, “Tony is back from his vacation. He came over 
yesterday to see you. Why don’t you call him. It’s been a year since 
you have seen your old friends.” 

“Tll phone him tomorrow,” I said. J didn’t want to see him, I 
thought. I could remember how we had parted last year, and it was 
no good. 

“How’s Dorothy?” I asked. 

Mother didn’t say anything. 

“Have you seen her lately?” 

“She’s still in town, I hear,” she said. 
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“I think I'll see her tonight,” I said, pushing my plate away 
from me. 

“Don’t do that, Philip.” 

“What?” I said. 

“Don’t push your plate away from you like that. It’s bad man- 
ners,” she said. 

“Sorry, Mom. I haven’t had you to watch over me this year. 
I've regressed,” I smiled. “Well, if there isn’t any dessert, I think I'll 
phone Dorothy.” 

“I wish you wouldn't, Philip.” 

I got up and leaned against my chair. “Why, Mom?” 

“I just wish you wouldn't. I’ve heard a lot of things about her 
lately.” 

“What things, Mom?” I asked. 

“She has grown very independent lately,” she answered. “She’s 
always seen at the Palm.” 

“T used to go to the Palm a lot, Mom.” 

“Yes, but she goes with a different man every night, and she 

“That’s enough mom,” Father said, looking up from his plate, 
“you don’t have to draw a diagram for Phil. He’s been away. He 
knows.” 

Mother fingered her apron. 

“I don’t know anything wrong with Dorothy,” I lied. “Anyway, 
I like her, and I’m going to call her up.” 

“She doesn’t live with her mother anymore,” Mother said. 

“Do you know where she lives now?” 


“{t’s in the phone book,” Father said. 

Mother took the dishes from the table and I walked into the 
living room and sat down at the phone table, pulling the book from 
the drawer. Father walked in, and sat down in his chair, and pulled 
out his pipe, looking at me as I scanned the pages for her name. I 
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knew Dorothy in high school, and she was kind, and she showed 
me how to do it, we’ve always been friends since. 

“Do you mind, Dad,” I said, turning around. 

“Not at all son,” he said, getting up from his chair. He walked 
from the room smiling. 

I phoned Dorothy, and she was glad that I was home. I asked 
her if I could come over, and she laughed and whispered something, 
and said that she would break off the date that she had. I told her 
I could see her tomorrow but she said that she would break off the 
date tonight, because she wanted to keep the date that she had to- 
morrow. She asked me if I thought that that was terrible of her and 
I said no. She thanked me for understanding. Dorothy was weird 
and free like that, she told you just what she thought, and that is 
why she was so kind. 

“I'm going to Dorothy’s,” I said, “so I don’t know how late I 
will be.” Mother didn’t say anything, but Dad smiled, and Mother 
looked at Dad and frowned as I walked out the front door. 

I walked out to the street in front of our house, and turned 
down Morrison Avenue. It was cold, and I pulled my collar up to 
my ears. I looked at all the homes that I hadn’t seen for a year and 
they were all strange, and the memory of playing on their lawns and 
in their back yards, having fights in front of them on the street, the 
memory of the whole flow of childhood seemed vague and inaudible. 
The place in which you live does not last long, I thought, and when 
you live in another place the first place dies, yet the second never 
comes over you big. The piace of childhood is the only place you 
have, you can have no other, but I felt that mine was gone, and my 
family was gone, and the ball field, the river bed, and the smooth 
rocks, and the childish green feet running over them was gone. All 
I had left was manhood, I thought, and that was nothing. 


Finding the big house where Dorothy had her apartment, I 
walked up the stairs, and rang the bell. 
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Dorothy opened the door, and held it wide open, leaning back, 
and looking at me fully. “Hi,” I said. 

“Well, Philip Bush. You don’t look like a little boy anymore.” 

“Should I look like one?” I asked. 

“I've always expected you to stay a little boy, so that when I 
grow up I could be your mother. Remember you said I would be 
your mother?” 

“Yes, but you still can be.” She smiled, and I walked in, and 
she took my coat, carrying it into her bedroom. 

Her apartment was small and neat, and she had pictures on 
the wall that she had when she was a child. They were pictures of 
kittens and babies. There was a teddy bear leaning against the wall 
in the corner. I sat down on the couch. There were six fluffy, colored 
pillows on it. 

Dorothy came back and asked me if I wanted some coffee and 
I said yes, bunching up the pillows and leaning back, smiling. 

“You have a nice little place here,” I said. 

“Yes, it’s nice,” she said from the kitchen, “and I’m free; that’s 
what I like about it.” 

“When did you leave your mother?” 

“About a month after you left last year. I suppose your mother 
told you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Everybody is a big busy-body around here.” 

‘T know.” 

She came from the kitchen with two cups; she gave me mine 
and I set it down on the floor. She sprawled out beside me. 

She looked up. “Guess what?” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Will you be shocked?” 

“How do I know? I suppose not.” 

“Your father was here once.” 
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“What?” 


“Your father was here, and he was such a bore.” She frowned. 
“Maybe I shouldn’t have told you. I should have turned him away.” 
She looked at me and sat up, and she could see that I was frowning. 
“I shouldn’t have told you.” 

“You should have turned him away,” I said. 

“IT know.” 

“But he did it?” 

“Yes, and he was a bear. I’m sorry. I have become quite a bad 
girl, haven’t I?” 

I didn’t say anything. I leaned down and picked up my coffee 


! and turned away from her, crossing my knees, and drank. 
“I'm really bad,” she repeated, “bad,” she said, starting to cry. 
| I didn’t say anything. The whole thing was bad. 


She shouldn’t have told me. Then it would have been all right. 
If she and father did it, and I didn’t know about it, it would have 
sf been all right. I knew that my father was a rough one; but the know- 
ing was only half-real, and you never think of him doing that. 
There was a teddy bear in the corner. 
r | I wondered how Peggy and George were in the mountains, 
| where the only noises were the animals and the bending of trees in 
the wind. They would be working together, or in bed together, 
and they would be ships out to sea, and they would be alone. The 
stare of a father’s infidelity would be unknown. 
el Peggy's world was unreal, but it was clean. 
“Philip?” 
“Yes?” 
“Are you mad?” 
“No,” I lied. 
“Will you stay with me tonight?” she asked, talking to my back. 
“I am lonely, and I only have my men. Will you stay?” 
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“No.” I did not belong back home, I thought. “I have to go,” 
I said. 

“No, don’t. I shouldn’t have told you.” 

“But you have, and I have to go.” 

“Will you be back?” Her face was in a pillow, and her back 
shook. 

“No, I’m leaving town.” 

“Don’t . . . don’t blame your father. It’s all natural,” she 
said, “It’s natural and when you like it, it’s clean.” 

“But you are crying. You must be sorry.” 

“Because I told you. Go, go if you want, but don’t tell me I’m 
bad . . . don’t.” 


I put down my cup and went to the bedroom and got my coat. 
Before I opened the front door I said, “You aren’t bad, but you’re 
wrong.” 

She raised her head. 

“You're wrong to say that it’s clean when you like it. There 
are people who do it who are unclean, and everything that they 
do is unclean. You must do it with a clean man.” 


Raising her head she tried to smile, and her hair was stuck to 
her moist cheeks. She looked awful. 


“Philip,” she said, “. . . you're clean.” 
“No,” I said, “you know me better than that. I am my father’s 


son. 
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EDGAR BOGARDUS 
Johnny Appleseed 


My uncle has an orchard in Ohio, 
Its apples, ruddy and rude, the fruit of a mystic 

. Mission of Johnny Appleseed who went 
Westward to glorify the wilderness 

With apple trees that bore without belonging. 
Wandering in this orchard as a boy 

I thought it was an Eden, such was the care 

With which we Presbyterians had trimmed, 
Transplanted, pruned these trees that lay in rows 
Ordered with every virtue of the Dutch. 

So cheerful were the echoes of my cousins 
Through those trees I came to think it was 

An Eden which with watching would be kept 
Pure of I knew not what, until one day, 

Inside an apple, one of the ruddiest, 

I found a feeding worm, so that I ran 

From those abundant trees into the shed, 

The safeness of the shed, piled to the roof 

4 With waiting crates, and then it happened that 

I saw the ghost of Johnny Appleseed 

A pack on his back, a grimy bird, a grin, 

Who traveled through the mountains and the mud 
Scattering seed like salt over the earth. 
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I am the genius of this orchard said 
The ghost of Johnny Appleseed to me. 
It is not Eden but the wilderness, 

The opposite of Eden, and just as it was 


That Eden worked down, the wilderness works up, 


For they began with heaven, we with hell. 
These rude apples are not like those the worm 
Of paradise employed to tempt our parents. 
Worms are deep inside these apples and 

In which we do not know until too late. 

But Johnny Appleseeed is spirit here, 

A poor old crazy tramp who had in him 

The strength to stop a snake dead in its path 
With nothing but the power of his being. 
Possession will not purify this orchard 

And nothing will except the life, the joy, 
The love that he exhuded just as spray 

Is poured out on these trees until we choke, 
Until it is an insult to the senses, 

And we are penetrated with the mist. 

Spray is the thing that keeps these apples whole 
Not swords or angels oh my healthy cousins 
Will we remember Johnny Appleseed 

Who read his book of Swedenborg aloud? 
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Interrogative 


The old ladies of the hotel 
Are bent over their canes 
Like question marks. 


Noble creatures these 
Who have returned to innocence. 


Their talk consists only 
Of remarks on the weather, 
Television and the sicknesses 


And deaths of ill-remembered friends. 


Their lives pursue 
Just these ends, 
Gradually forgetting 
Tear-stained seasons 
Of childhood, youth, 
And middle-age, 


Letting each desire 
Die unmourned, 
Giving in to time 
And looking limbo 
Directly in the face 


And, unafraid, stooping 
More each day 

To punctuate 

The query of death. 
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JACKIE NEWBY 
Divorce 


Harold shut the door behind him, pulled off his jacket, and 
draped it carefully over a living room chair. He walked into the 
kitchen, and Vi turned around from the sink to ask if he had re- 
membered the evening paper. He nodded yes. She was opening a 
can of beer for him — she must be in a good mood, he thought. He 
was late, and she didn’t even ask if he’d had a drink with Bill after 
they closed the office. He leaned against the sink and drank the 
beer slowly, enjoying the coolness, and she asked him how things 
had gone all day. They were just ready to sit down to dinner when 
the phone rang. Vi went to get it, and he sat down to wait for her. 


She was back in a few minutes. “It was Ann Walling wanting 
to know if you were home yet and if I had told you.” 


“Told me what?” 


“She saw her lawyer this afternoon, and she’s going to get a 
divorce.” 

He looked up to see if she was serious. Her cheeks were a little 
red — she was probably excited from the news. 

Over dinner Vi told him how Ann had been calling all day, 
really going round in circles, and he smiled. She went on to tell 
him that Ann had intercepted a letter that proved Herb had been 
carrying on an affair with a woman in Delano. 

“She called up Richardson right away, and he made a special 
appointment for her. He told her she’d have no trouble getting a 
good settlement, so she decided to go ahead with it. But I think 
she wants to talk to you. You know Ann.” 

He nodded; she may have decided to go through with it, he 
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thought, but she'd change her mind a dozen times first. He won- 
dered if Herb would contest it. He'd lived off Ann for too many 
years to give up a good thing without a fight. Harold imagined 
Herb’s face when Ann told him, and he had to laugh. He wondered 
how she'd got hold of the letter — it wasn’t like Herb to be careless. 


Later in the evening he talked to Ann on the phone and re- 
assured her; she was more nervous than he’d ever known her to be, 
and he felt a little sorry for her. This must be a hard thing for her 
to go through. Herb probably wouldn’t give her too much trouble, 
though; the School Board would be down on him at the first hint 
of scandal. Still, you never could tell about Herb; giving Ann a 
divorce might be something that his vanity couldn’t take. The mar- 
riage might have failed long ago, but if it still looked as if everything 


were going smoothly, Herb would not consider it a complete failure. 


Vi reported fewer and fewer calls in the days that followed; 
apparently Ann was settling down. Herb moved out, and Harold 
and Vi were able to keep Ann convinced that she was doing the 
right thing. Sometimes Harold saw Herb on the street. He always 
spoke to him, but Herb never mentioned the divorce, so he didn’t 
bring it up himself. Herb seemed to assume that he didn’t know 
anything about it; it was like him to think that he could get by 
without anyone knowing what had happened. He probably expected 
Ann to quiet things down, just as she had always done when he 
wanted her to. Harold remembered the time before he had met Vi, 
when he and Ann and Herb had been in school together; it had 
been the same thing then. No matter what they did, Herb never 
got caught. Of course, his father had been on the faculty, and Ann 
had always said whatever he told her to say. Somehow he had kept 
her believing he was about the hottest thing around, like that time 
in their senior year when they had been caught drinking. Herb had 
been the one who brought the stuff, but he had got off and Harold 
had been suspended, because of his attitude, they said. Maybe Herb 
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would crawl on his stomach for them, but not Harold. Ann had 
been so sorry about it, and she’d consoled him, making sure he was 
included in the gang, even though he was out of school. She’d never 
known Herb had been in on it, and he hadn’t wanted to tell. If 
Herb wasn’t big enough to do it, hell, why bother with it? The 
trouble was it always looked so good on the outside when Herb did 
something wrong. But this time would be different. A lot of people 
knew about the divorce already; in a small town things like this 
spread too fast for it to be secret long. 


He was wrong, though. For some reason or other, talk died 
down. Herb was quiet about it, and Ann went down south for a 
while to be with Jenny and the grandchildren. A new family moved 
in across the street, and that diverted Vi’s attention. Now Harold 
came home to hear talk about the Jamisons. They were a young 
couple with two children, and Vi began to drop over once in a 
while to take care of the boys while their mother went shopping. 
One night, he got home from work to find her stretched out on 
the sofa. She was just tired, she said, so he helped her get dinner. 
She told him she hadn’t felt well all day and the kids had just worn 
her out. That was stupid, he thought; after all, she didn’t have to 
take care of them. They argued, and she said she liked to. All right, 
he thought, it didn’t make that much difference. If she wanted to 
tire herself out, it was up to her. He let it drop. Later that night 
she told him she was sorry. He said that was all right; she hadn’t 
been well. 

After that she didn’t go over to the Jamisons so often. He told 
her he didn’t mind her spending time with the children; he knew 
she was fond of them. Maybe it was harder on her than he thought, 
not to have had any children of her own. Ann had told them often 
how glad she was to have Jenny during this ordeal. Anyway, it 
wasn’t long before the Jamisons got themselves settled, so they didn’t 
need Vi's baby-sitting services so much. She began to resume, grad- 
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ually, her routine. When Ann was back in town they had her over 
for dinner. Ann had got a good rest at Jenny’s, and she didn’t seem 
at all worried about the court proceedings coming up. She thought 
Herb might give her a little trouble about the house, but her lawyer 
had told her he didn’t have a chance. She said that, in a way, she 
was looking forward to getting it over with, and Harold began to 
realize how much she was anticipating her freedom. When she left, 


Vi made coffee and they sat down at the table awhile before going 
to bed. 


“You were awfully sweet to Ann tonight, honey.” 

He didn’t say anything. 

“You know, I guess we're luckier than most,” she went on. “I 
don’t mean that we don’t have our quarrels, but we get along.” 

rie smiled that half way that always satisfied her, and she quit 
talking. They finished their coffee in silence and went on to bed. 

A few days later Ann came into the office. She said that she’d 
been shopping and she thought she’d stop in to say hello. He told 
Bill he’d be back shortly and took her around the corner for coffee. 
She told him how much she appreciated the help that he and Vi 
had been to her. 

He frowned. “It’s mostly Vi. I know you've talked to her a lot.” 

“Oh, yes. Vi's been wonderful,” she answered, “but it would 
have been so much harder without you. No one else really knows 
what Herb is like . . . We've all known each other for a long 
time. That is, you and Herb and I. You have to know people all 
your life.” 

The thought of reminiscing made him uncomfortable; he tried 
to turn the conversation. But Ann persisted; she talked on about 
the years at home before either of them was married. He hadn't 
seen her so open with him for as long as he could remember. She 
was almost the way she had been as a girl — only the complication 
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of Herb was gone. He got up suddenly, too suddenly, for Ann looked 
startled. 


m afraid I’ve been gone too long,” he said. I'll have to get 
back and take over for Bill.” 

She picked up her purse and slid out of the booth. He paid 
for the coffee, and they walked back. 


“We'll have to do this again,” she suggested before she left. 

At dinner that night Vi told him Ann had called. 

“Oh, by the way, I saw her downtown today,” he said. 

“I know. She said that she caught you on your coffee break 
and you had a good visit.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“She was a little worried that she’d kept you out too long.” 


“No, it was just that I lost track of the time. I knew Bill would 
be wanting a break.” 


“I told her she should be more careful about it,” Vi said. “I 
don’t want Bill to get mad.” 

“Bill doesn’t care. It’s just a matter of being considerate.” 

“Oh, so now you're being considerate of Bill! Yesterday you 
were mad because he’s been leaving early every night.” 

“All right! Tell Ann not to come down anymore if that’s what 
you want.” 

_ “That’s not my place,” she said. 

“I suppose it’s my place? Whose friend is she, anyway? Who's 
so interested in this divorce?” 

“Don’t shout at me,” she said. 

He stared at her a minute. Her face was very red. He picked 
up his fork and began to eat. 

He wasn’t sure how they had started quarreling, but things 
got straightened out somehow. She didn’t say anything more to him 
about Ann or Herb, so he was surprised when she told him that they 
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were invited over to the Langs for cards, and that Ann had called 
and wanted them to be sure to go. Ann had found out. that Herb 
was invited, too, and evidently she wanted moral support. He hated 
to think of a whole evening with Ed and Amelia Lang, but there 
wasn’t much he could do. Vi felt the same way, but she didn’t want 
to let Ann down. It would be an unpleasant evening, and the best 
they could hope for would be a large enough crowd to keep Herb 
and Ann apart. As it turned out, there were four tables and no 
changing off. He paired up with Ann, and Vi and Herb were part- 
ners at another table. Just his luck — Amelia was at his ‘able, and a 
man he hadn’t met before. Ann seemed happy, though; he guessed 
it was mostly out of relief. Vi had engineered Herb clear across the 
room, so his back was to them. 

Ann talked easily enough and kept Amelia from chattering. 
Occasionally he looked across the room to see how Vi was getting 
along. Herb was talking continually, and Vi was listening attentively. 
Harold tried to hear what they were saying, but they were too far 
away. As he watched, Herb leaned toward Vi and said something, 
and she smiled at him like —like some school-girl. There was no 
one there but Herb and Vi, and he was clear across a wide room 
from them with Ann. It was a party at someone’s house, someone 
in the old gang, and Herb and Vi had come together. He and Ann 
should wave at them and be friendly. Maybe the two couples could 
drop by the Soda Shop together after the party. 

“Harold,” said Amelia, “it’s your play.” 

“Sorry,” he mumbled. 

The room was full of people, and Herb and Vi were together 
across the room; there was a lot of noise between their table and 
his. Ann was looking at him, smiling a conspiratorial smile. She had 
seen them too. He tried to keep his attention on the game, but he 
kept looking across the room, staring at his wife. Toward the end, 


she looked up and saw him. She stopped laughing and stared back 
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at him; her cheeks reddened and she looked away. He began to listen 
to Amelia then, and to the other man at their table, forcing conver- 
sation. At last Amelia brought in coffee and cake, and it was time 
to go. He felt a little better outside in the decent air, but he didn’t 
want to talk. They drove home in silence. 


The divorce hearings took place the following week, and, stupid 
as it was, Herb made trouble. He contested the case, and the letter 
had to be produced; the papers were full of it. Ann’s picture ap- 
peared in one edition and Jenny's, too. The “Letters to the Editor” 
column was full of stuff from parents about the “corrupt school 
system,” and the whole town was buzzing about it, until he felt like 
shouting at them all to shut up. He saw Herb on the street once 
and wanted to ask him how he felt now that it was almost over, but 
at the last minute he turned down a side street to avoid him. He 
walked a long time, wondering what Herb would do now. He and 
Ann may not have got along, but there must have been some comfort 
in having a home together, some security. It must take a man like 
that to go through with it, he thought. Herb had always either 
fooled himself or the people around him and he probably always 
would; that was his security. 

When it was over, Ann decided to go back down south with 
Jenny for a while. She came into the office to say good-bye before 
she left, but he couldn’t get out to coffee. He suggested that she drop 
by the house to see Vi before she left, and she said she would. 

After dinner that night he asked if Ann had come by, and Vi 
told him she hadn’t. They stared at each other, but he couldn’t think 
of anything to to say. Vi got up to clear off the table, and he went 
into the living room. She had put his slippers by the blue chair, so 
he made himself comfortable and sat down to read the paper. He 
could hear her moving noisily around the kitchen; she wanted him 
to corne out and help with the dishes, but he didn’t. He just sat 
there reading the same paragraph over and over again. 
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RICHARD EBERHART 


Villanelle 


Christ is walking in your blood today, 
His gentle tread you cannot hear nor see. 
He tramples down your militant wish to slay. 


The whelped deaths you dealt in your war's day 
Arise howling, they will never make you free. 


Christ is walking in your blood today. 


You did it easily in the heat of the fray. 
You did not know what you could do, could be. 


He tramples down the massive wish to slay. 


You are the front and fore of passion’s play. 
Of deepest knowledge you have lost the key. 
Christ is wallking in your blood today. 


To kill is one, is not the essential way 
Of action, which you then could not foresee. 


He will wash the welling blood. Not slay. 


A man becomes a man who learns to pray, 
A child-like silence on a moveless sea. 
Redeemed you may be of the will to slay. 
Christ fermentative be all your blood today. 
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CYRIL EPSTEIN 


Phaltiel 


She came into my life with the rarity and brilliance of a comet. 
And like that heavenly cbject, she disappeared again — leaving only 
depths of blackness that I now ponder with a sense of sadness . . . 
and futility. All was emptiness before her appearance. For an instant, 
all was light and fullness. And now —all is emptiness again. But 
those brief moments of incalculable pleasure we enjoyed together 
would be the delights of Apollo; and those brief moments that I re- 
member so soulfully, I cherish. . 

Michelle Salmon was her name. But such a name for such a 
flower — as if the botanists have described a wild-growing “Shooting 
Star” by calling it “Dodecatheon Meadia.” If I were prone to confuse 
the name with the thing (as the greatest novelists have done), I 
would call her “Marie” . . . “Marie Delice.” 

For delicious and delightful she was: as is the delicate smell of 
a roasting pheasant when the odors first intimate pleasure to one’s 
senses. But ours was not a sensual love. Ours was a soul-filling ex- 
perience — an experience that makes one cry: cry the bitter tears 
that always accompany thoughts of the ultimate, of the splendor of 
the heavens, of love, of sacrifice . . . of betrayal. 

Phaltiel is my name. My name is Isaac Phaltiel, to be exact. 
I think it is important to be exact, because the details of my experi- 
ence are relevant to the whole. I live in Los Angeles as did Michelle. 
I live at 2895 Second Avenue in Los Angeles, to be exact. 

It must have been predestined that we come together. Los 
Angeles sprawls about as a huge amoeba: sucking the individual 
communities into its merciless turmoil and making the greatest events 
in human life but insignificant molecules in emptying vacuoles. It 
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swallows up life and thereby creates a new life — an ugly life wal- 
lowing in animal energy and expelled refuse. How two combining 
elements meet in such an Apocalypse is an absurd question, unless 
one divines a purpose, a tra: “~-ndent order, in the incomprehensible 
chaos of that city. 

But we did meet; that is certain. And the cause of our meeting 
was as woeful as the emptiness of my present life. Michelle came to 
live at our house. She came and she was forced to come; for she 
had been turned out of her own home. But when she was told to 
leave, the stipulation was placed on her departure that she must 
consent to her father’s choice of domicile. And until the conflict 
between her and her father was resolved, she was to stay at our 
home, or else she could not leave at all. 


Thus it was that my mother was asked to put Michelle up until 
a suitable resolution was arrived at. It was a logical decision for Mr. 
Salmon to make. My mother knew their family casually—not enough 
to consider it a close friendship, but enough of an acquaintanceship 
so that she could be imposed on for a room in her house. After 
all, the Salmons were one of the more influential families in Los 
Angeles. They were the type of family that is regarded as a support- 
ing rock for the community in which they live. And the Salmons 
had been a rock in Los Angeles for 56 years now. Saul Salmon, 
Michelle’s father, had been one of the first to encourage the de- 
velopment of the movie industry here. He provided the weapons 
from his arms plant for the very first silent pictures; his rifles are to 
be seen in “Birth of a Nation.” 

So it was necessary for the Salmons to conceal the fact that 
there had been a breach in their rock-like family. A place was needed 
for Michelle to go that would seem natural and yet be away from 
the stabbing eyes and piercing tongues of their closer friends. Since 
we lived across town, and were not familiar with their immediate 


friends and family, we were asked to put her up. 
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At first, my father objected — the stupid cur. He felt that the 
Salmons had no right to impose on a casual acquaintance that much. 
But mother pacified him: after all, the Salmons were still pretty in- 
fluential. And besides, imagine the poor girl, only eighteen, thrust 
into a strange home by her merciless father. Better for her, better by 
far, that we should take care of her until she recuperated from the 
shock of the argument. 

And that is how I met Michelle. In the beginning, as could be 
expected, she was indifferent towards our family. But for some rea- 
son, her natural light was stultified to an even greater degree when 
I was near her. I remember those suffocating atmospheres distilled 
by strangeness, ignorance, and confusion. The silent deprecation of 
me by the movement of her lips as we sat at dinner, or when I ven- 
tured into the living room and she was there. If only I had under- 
stood. I lost one month of happiness because I dide’t know about 
Dave — Dave Goodman, to be exact. 

Michelle had loved Dave, and Saul Salmon had hated him. 
When I finally persuaded Michelle to speak of the conflict with her 
father, she was a bit evasive, but she did tell me of the horror that 
was hers the night her world split apart. The real reason for Saul 
Salmon’s hatred of Dave was told to me by Salmon himself. 

“Isaac,” he declared, “when you have a business, don’t ever 
hire intelligent employees.” And without waiting for me to acknowl- 
edge his remark, he continued, “Those are the kind that will double- 
cross you sooner or later. I knew better. Goodman is a hustler, I 
knew that. Young devil — here I show him the ins and outs of the 
business and then he goes and sets up a competing factory.” 


“That is unfair,” I agreed. 


“Unfair? It’s treachery, treason! And do you know what he’s 
making his profits on?” 


“No 
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“On a toy! He’s mass-producing a one-round toy that women 
carry at night so they won't be raped by the Niggers. A toy — with 
gold braid, and mink handles, and probably a perfume bottle in 
the chamber!” 


He laughed and his laugh evolved into a soggy cough. Then he 
frowned. “And for that the Women’s League gave him a commen- 
dation — ‘The saviour of our flowerhood.’ Now, any woman, any 
woman, can go and shoot her husband if she gets the desire. Because 
of that devil, man’s last privileges have been taken away! My God, 
some people will do anything for money!” 

And it was this jealousy of Dave that caused Michelle’s night 
of horror. They were going to elope. Of course, the whole idea was 
childishly inane; especially when it was planned just after Dave had 
dissevered his association with the “Salmon Weapon Company” and 
was completing plans for “Goodman Light Weapons.” But children 
are to be expected to act like children: Michelle and Dave were ex- 
ceptions only in the most trivial sense. No elopement ladder at the 
window of hypocrisy for these two. No — Dave was to walk into the 
Salmon residence at 7:00 p.m. Michelle was to have been packed 
by 7:35. Mr. Salmon was to arrive home at 7:55 whereupon they 
were to be signalled by Gerald, Michelle's younger brother. At the 
signal, which was to be a loud exclamation: “Daddy!”, Michelle and 
Dave were to march down the stairs, meet Saul Salmon in the hall- 
way, Michelle was to kiss her father goodbye (while Dave gathered 
up her suitcases), and before the flabbergasted old gentleman would 
or could object, they were to whisk out the door, jump into Dave's 
1941 Chevrolet, and zoom away to their objective: Las Vegas. 

Mr. Salmon did arrive home at approximately 7:55 p.m. How- 
ever, to be precise, Dave had made Gerald promise to give the signal 
by presenting him with a toy bow and arrow set. Children are to be 
expected to act like children, and Gerald was an exception in no 
sense whatever. So entranced was the child by his new toy that he 
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obeyed his egocentric instincts and ran off to show the new acqui- 
sition to his covetous friends. Thus the signal was never received, 
for it was never given. 

And Salmon opened the door of his house, beheld the suitcases, 
and bellowed, “Michelle!” Their confidence smashed by the pendant 
tones of his voice, Michelle and Dave scurried about like experimen- 
tal rats on an electric grid. 

Michelle was the first to reorganize her faculties. She ordered 
Dave to climb down the trellis beside her bedroom window. Then 
she ran into the bathroom and called to her father as he ascended 
the staircase that she was “indisposed.” She remained indisposed for 
the next thirty-five minutes — enough time to cover Dave's chaotic 
retreat. Then Salmon began to pound at the door of the bathroom, 
demanding that she acknowledge his presence. Michelle, pacing the 
floor of her sanctuary, feared that he would break down this last 
barricade. She opened the door, endeavoring to slip by him and gain 
a new refuge in her bedroom. But Salmon stopped her, grabbed her 
by the shoulders, and maneuvered her over to the toilet where he 
commanded that she sit. And she sat on that stool of extraction for 
three hours while he indefatigably bombarded her with questions 
and monitions until she had delivered up the facts which he had al- 
ready surmised. Till 11:00 p.m. the onslaught continued, until Mi- 
chelle had admitted the complete and detailed plans of the elope- 
ment. 

Only then was he pacified and calm. He ordered her to her 
bedroom and told her that she should keep her suitcases packed as 
she was to be sent away the next day. 

It was a shocked and bewildered refugee that was welcomed 
at our house on that day. The horror of those extricative hours in 
the bathroom imprinted itself upon Michelle’s spirit. She remained 
silent and morose for a week. She was confused and bitter during the 


second week. And the third and fourth weeks, she was the epitome 
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of sorrow and pain. It was only after those tempestuous passions had 


subsided that she came to notice me, to love me, and I to truly love 
her. 


I comforted her, I helped her, I sustained her. And it was out 
of the maelstrom of her emotions, and my profound admiration for 
her as a person, that our love arose. A love that was a sanctuary from 
the disharmonies of our environment, and a love that was an en- 
veloping force that compelled us to realize ourselves. 


This was not a perfunctory love. 


And it is wondrous that I was able to resurrect Michelle’s being 
from the tomb created by pseudo-love and malicious domination into 
a castle of vital, soulful affection. I suppose I can be likened unto 
a stone foundation upon which an immovable house can be construc- 
ted; a house that clings to the foundation for preservation and yet 
stands by itself serenely and perfectly. And the very stone upon 
which the house stands is also sanctified by its burden. For I was 
resurrected in turn by Michelle; my frail physical body was strength- 
ened spiritually by her unusual beauty. 


The rare type of beauty that Michelle had received was pro- 
found and subtle. In the evening, I would hurry home from my job 
at the downtown library and set up my photography equipment. For 
a camera, Michelle's white skin was the perfect subject when it was 
contrasted against a black draped background. Her nude body was 
graceful and rich in luster. Her round hips and firm breasts — like 
two snow-white chargers — transfigured the photographs into master 
works of art. They were masterpieces; hers was an aesthetic beauty 


— not a nakedness produced by the clichés of the mob. 


And I would not deign to touch this beauty. Ours was a spirit- 
ual love. Michelle was a being to appreciate, not violate. On most 
nights we had nothing particular to do; we would simply sit and 
talk, or read to each other. It was merely the proximity, the inter- 
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related presence, of kindred qualities that produced this sublime ex- 


perience. 


But it is a paradoxical and difficult realization to grasp that the 
heights of sublimity are gained only by way of the depths of tragedy. 
One climbs these peaks only by experience. And when my tragedy 
occurred — when Michelle left me —I perceived the significance of 
this realization, but I did not want to believe it. 


On that winter night when Abe Ziffner drove up to my house 
in Dave’s Chevrolet, on that winter night when Michelle and I were 
talking in the living room, on that winter night when she left me, 
I could not comprehend the magnitude of our relationship. 


Ziffner strode into the house and announced to us that Dave 
and Mr. Salmon had just formed a partnership, and even at that 
moment, they .were at the home of Salmon’s foreman discussing 
blueprints for a new factory. Dave had asked Michelle to go with 
Abe Ziffner to his house only ten blocks from mine. Dave would 
pick her up there or Abe would bring her to the Salmon residence 


for their rencontre. 


Michelle paused when she heard these words and then said 
to me, “Isaac, dear —I think I had better go. Dave needs me; you 
don’t. Better that three lives should continue than just two.” 


For thirty seconds, I stood there, stunned, speechless. Her words 
had torn me apart like the concussion of an atomic bomb. And I 
was pulled together only by the slam of the car door as Abe settled 
behind the wheel of Dave’s Chevrolet. I ran outside as the car pulled 
away from the curb. “Michelle! Michelle!” I shouted, and I chased 
that auto down the empty street. The exhaust fumes choked me; it 
gained speed. And the tears dropped from my cheeks. Those tears 
weren't caused by an exhaust pipe; no — those were tears of the ulti- 
‘mate. Then the machine exceeded human velocity and I was left 
standing there with the toxic, ashen fumes welling about me. 
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I put my hands to my face and wept. I walked the ten blocks 
to Abe Ziffner’s home weeping all the way. The blurred houses and 
fuzzy street lights moved slowly by me as I walked down the silent 
neighborhood streets. And when I rang the bell of the Ziffner home, 
Abe opened the door. 

“Isaac,” he said, “you shouldn’t be here. Go home. Go home!” 

What could I do? I returaed to my house — an empty house. 

Now I have only a memory of Michelle; a memory of my ex- 
perience. And I have shed the tears of ultimate thought: of the bril- 
liance of the night, of love, of sacrifice, of betrayal. But I was not 
betrayed. It was love that was betrayed. And now, my love has dis- 
appeared; J gaze sadly at an empty sky pondering the futility of 
finding that irreplaceable object. 
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RICHARD K. THORMAN 
The Mad Girl 


Regard this rare example of Antica: 

A mad girl has sewn her fingers closed. 

Open and closed. The birds outrage her beauty, 
Lime her nested hair, and she is mad. 


Regard especially these fractured hands, 
Her mouth a simple O and all her beauty 
Revealed so cunningly as ever seen. 

Her fingers sew the motion of repose. 


The stone eyes move us to remit 

Our small insanities, set back the hands 

To another place. Her look reverses sight, 
Untaught to turn she sees things as they are. 


Compassion would be meaningless, without 

Our shame to form such little sins upon 

The great, and make a barracks of the counting-house- 
We desire stones, receive bread and honey. 


A kind reality disposes still; 

For a mad girl motion moves too well, 

An empty sea-port on infinity, 

Repose of hands or sight commands her will 


To sew her fingers closed. Open and closed. 
In time the thread will break; a rumored loss 
Will pass from hand to hand and universal 
Symmetry of public sight prevail. 
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JANE SILVER 


The Sister 


Sally slammed the front door, threw her books — Ninth Grade 
Algebra and History of the Western Hemisphere — down on the 
table, and went into the kitchen. 


“Hi, Mom!” 


“Hmm?” She looked up from the canvas she was dabbling on 
with bits of greasy color. “Oh, hi Sally. How does this look?” She 
held the painting away from her, tilting her head to look at it. 


“Okay, I guess,” said Sally from the refrigerator. “What're we 


having for dinner? Can Joanie come over?” 


“Umm?” She put the painting back down on the table. “Yes, 
I guess we've got enough for her. A couple of John’s friends will 
probably come over too. Daddy won't be home till late.” 


“Working at the lab?” 
“Vea.” 


Sally walked out of the kitchen and slowly climbed the stairs, 
munching a piece of celery. She peered into John’s room. He wasn’t 
home from school yet. She walked in and poked around. It was a 
mess as usual, His desk was covered with everything but books: 
papers, records, and filled ashtrays. But then the whole house was 
sort of a mess, Her mother was not the housewife type. She taught 
art at the University where Sally's father taught biology. She had a 
studio for painting, but it was all full of easels and old canvases, so 
she usually painted in the kitchen, bedroom, or almost any other 
part of the house. Sally opened one drawer to John’s desk. It usually 
had some gum or something in it. Nope. Nothing there now. 
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She walked out of his room and down the hall. As she ap- 
proached Evela’s room, she got a funny feeling in her stomach. The 
door was closed. Sally stopped, in spite of herself. It was the most 
awful thing. Ever since Evela went to the hospital this always hap- 
pened. Evela had to go to the hospital because of a tumor that was 
in the back of her head. Evela and John were twins and they had 
always been really close, but Sally had always fought with her. It 
was strange with John and Evela; John had always stuck up for 
her when they were little, and when Sally and Evela fought, John 
always sided with Evela. It wasn’t that John didn’t like Sally, but it 
just worked that way. It was really fairer anyway, though, because 
Sally usually beat up Evela otherwise, even though Evela was older. 

It was only this year that Evela really started getting bad, be- 
cause the tumor had started to grow. She was always picking fights 
and crying a lot. She didn’t have very many friends, and never went 
out. Sally heard John asking Ted or Mike to take Evela out one 
night. But they wouldn’t do it. Sally hated it all. It was all wrong 
and awful. 

She had stopped going into Evela’s room because she felt scary 
in there. The rest of the house was okay — it was just Evela’s room 
that was wrong. They had taken Evela to the hospital about two 
weeks ago; she had had an awful fight with mother that night and 
had cried and screamed and then got really sick. Daddy had had 
to come home and everything was awful, so Sally had crept down 
the stairs and out the front door. She had climbed into John’s car 
and slept there all night and no one had even missed her. But the 
thing was that since Evela went to the hospital, Sally felt that she 
had to go into the room. It was as if Evela might die or something if 
she didn’t. She hated to even walk by the door because she always 
felt that she had to go in. It was okay for her to pass it by four times 
in a day without going in — but the fifth time she had to go in. She 
stared at the door. This was the fifth time today; she had to go in. 
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Evela would get worse if she didn’t. Sally reachei out and turned the 
knob — it was cold'and her hand was wet. She had to go in. She 
pushed the door slowly open. 

The room was cold and still. A shiver crawled up Sally’s spine 
and lingered at the back of her neck. Everything was neat and 
settled. Evela’s room had always been neat. It looked just the way 
she had left it that night, only there was dust all over everything 
now. The thing Sally had to do Evela hadn’t asked her to do— she 
just had to do it — was to dress this dol] Evela had. It had to wear 
something different every day and it had to wear a night gown every 
night. Evela always had it lying on her bed — never in the bed — 
always on it. And at night, she always put it on a chair in the corner. 
Sally had always hated the doll because it seemed so awful for a girl 
in high school to have a doll and to dress it and all. One time after 
a fight Sally had gone into the room and taken the doll and thrown 
it out the window. But then a horrible thing had happened. Evela 
had been out in the yard playing croquet and had seen Sally throw 
it. She had run over to where the doll lay on the ground and had 
fallen down crying and clutching it to her body. They had had to 
call a doctor to give her a sedative. Sally had never touched the doll 
again until after Evela went to the hospital. 

She picked it up now between the thumb and forefinger of one 
hand and with the other tugged at the limp white blouse. The doll 
smiled inanely up at her as Sally tugged. The blouse wouldn’t come 
over the head. Awkwardly Sally got a better hold on the doll and 
turned it over. Frantically she pulled at the buttons down the back, 
then with a sudden movement jerked the blouse over the head. A 
tuft of kinky blond hair fell to the floor. Sally shuddered. Next 
she pulled the red pleated skirt off, then the slip and panties, and 
last of all the shoes and socks until there was nothing left but the 
shiny china body and smiling face. Sally forced the night gown 
over the head and hurriedly buttoned the two buttons at the neck. 
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She laid the doll on the chair, and closed the door behind her with 
a sigh of relief. 

Sally walked on down the hall into her room, closed the door 
and plopped down on the bed. Dad was going to be home late be- 
cause he was visiting Evela. He visited her every single night after 
he left the lab. Sally felt as if she should go to see her at least once 
but it made her feel sick in her stomach just thinking of it; she just 
couldn’t. And anyway neither Mom nor Dad ever asked her to go. 
In fact no one ever talked about Evela — ever. There was hardly 
ever any time the family was just alone, private in the house any- 
way. There was always someone running in and out. John always 
had fellows over and Joanie was usually there too or Ann or some 
of Sally’s other friends. They all liked it here at their house. But 
Sally knew Dad went every night because he had a funny, faraway 
expression in his eyes every night — the look he always had about 
Evela; and he came home later than he ever used to. Sally didn’t 
know if John ever went. She wanted to ask him but didn’t know 
how to. She knew her mother had gone one time because she had 
overheard her talking to Mrs. Twitty on the phone. Sally had picked 
up the extension upstairs to call Joanie to ask about a problem in 
Algebra, and had heard Mrs. Twitty saying: “How often do you 
go to see Evela at the hospital?” Her mother had answered, “I went 
yesterday for the first time. Victor goes every night, but I just can’t 
stand to see her.” Sally had carefully replaced the phone and then 
thrown her algebra book across the room. 

Sally heard footsteps pounding up the stairs. 

“John?” 

“Yeh?” 

Sally jumped off the bed and ran down the hall. “John, will 
you take me and Joanie down town shopping tonight?” 

“Geez, Sally, you're always going down town.” 

“I know, John; but we want to — please.” 
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“Anyway I’m doing something else tonight —I can’t.” 

Sally looked at her feet and rubbed the toe of her shoe up and 
down a crack in the floor. “Are you going out with Peggy?” 

“No.” He tried to push past her. 

“Wait, John,” Sally blocked his path. “Are you going some- 
where with Mike and Ted? Couldn’t you just drop us down town? 
Please? There’s no other way we can get there. Mother won’t take 
us I know, and Dad won’t be home till late.” 

He pushed her aside, “No!” The door to his room slammed. 
Sally tiptoed to his door and listened. Books banged down on a 
hard surface. Sally opened the door. He was squatting on the floor 
putting a record on the player. “John.” 

“For Christ-sake, Sally — I said no.” 

“Just tell me where you're going. Are you going somewhere 
alone?” 

“Yes Knucklehead, I’m going to drive off a cliff all alone.” 

“John,” the hair on the back of her neck stood up, “you aren’t 
going to see Evela are you?” 

“Yes, as a matter of fact I am.” He stood up and faced her. 
“Now leave me alone will you.” 

Sally backed slowly out of the room and stumbled over the 
door jamb. She closed the door quietly. She could hear the music 
beginning and the bed springs creaking as John lay down on the 
bed. If she went into her room she’d have to go by the door again. 
She turned and went back downstairs. She could smell pork chops 
cooking — the table was set for seven people. Sally felt sick. She 
sat down by the phone and dialed — 8-9235. It rang once, twice, 
then a click. “Joanie? John can’t take us down town so you might as 
well not come over for dinner. What? . . . I don’t know, he just 
won't . . . Well, ’bye Joanie.” 


In the middle of the next week Evela died. Sally had been 
down town shopping. She had a load of packages that were getting 
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wet in the rain. She hurried up onto the porch, closed her umbrella 
and opened the door. Immediately she wanted to close it again and 
throw the packages she carried into the mud in the driveway. The 
whole family was gathered silent in the living room. Her mother 
sat slightly hunched over on the couch, wearing her smock — she 
looked tired. Her father sat next to her staring at the opposite wall. 
But John scared her most of all — his eyes looked as if he were cry- 
ing, but his mouth was straight. His hands held the arms of the chair 
and he was leaning forward as if he wanted to leave. They all looked 
up at her as she closed the door behind her and she wanted to 
scream “No, no, this is all bad.” But she stood there. No one spoke 
for minutes. Finally her mother began in a cracked voice. 

“Sally » 

“Yes I know, I know!” Sally screamed. “Don’t say it!” The 
packages clattered to the floor; she ran up the stairs as if there 
were somewhere to go, past the closed door of Evela’s room and was 
sick in the toilet. 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


The High Bridge above the 
Tagus River at Toledo 


A young man, alone, on the high bridge over the Tagus which 
was too narrow to allow the sheep driven by the lean, 
enormous dogs whose hind legs worked slowly on cogs 

to pass easily .. . 


Che didn’t speak the language) 


Pressed against the parapet either side by the crowding sheep, 
the relentless pressure of the dogs communicated 
itself to him also 

above the waters in the gorge below. 


They were hounds to him rather than sheep dogs because of their 
size and savage appearance, dog tired from the day’s work. 
The stiff jerking movement of the hind legs, the hanging 
heads at the shepard’s heels, slowly followed the excited 


and crowding sheep 


The whole flock, the shepard and the dogs, were covered with dust 
as if they had been all day on the road. The pace of the 
sheep, slow in the mass, 

governed the man and the dogs. They were approaching the city 
at nightfall, the long journey completed. 


In old age they walk in the old man’s dreams and will still walk 
in his dreams, peacefully continuing in his verse 
forever. 
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LELAND HICKMAN 


Anaximander 


In the final nites of the Infinite, 
when out of the sleeping sea, 
the prickly-skinned crawl, 
generation will dry their days 
And after their skins 
break off them, 
they will live for a little while 


In the final nites of the Infinite, 
- wherefrom all things conceivable spring, 
the fish will change 
into the man 
the bear will change 
into the man 
the spider, mouse, antelope 
all living things 
will change 
into the prickly skin of man, 
there to live for a little while 
And the sun will raise new vapors 
lifted by the Infinite 
into new living things 
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LELAND HICKMAN 


thrust into the sleeping sea 
to float there, 
until their final nite 


But what shall we do, 

Diogenes, 
when the wheel refuses to turn again, 
when all of our stars are stopped up, 
and when finally the sea 

is completely dry? 
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DONALD DAVIE 
Poetry’s Imaginary Museum* 


The American reader has doubtless never questioned what 
the Briton finds comically hard to believe, that when Auden left 
Britain for the U.S. what counted with him was what he was 
escaping to, not what he was escaping from. This anthology ought 
to reveal what he was hoping to find, and how far he has found 
it. And certainly the volume deserves respect — at all events Auden 
has looked, quite hard, in places off the beaten track; and what 
he has found isn’t what other anthologists have found. 


The short prefatory essay ought to give us some clues. In fact, 
it’s tantalizing. Doubtless the only way to deal with the imponder- 
ables in such a theme as “the American poetic genius” is by being 
tentative and graceful. But several of the ideas that Auden throws 
out are novel enough, and manageable enough, to be pursued a 
good deal farther. One of these, itself far from novel, is the point 
that the American poet, if he looks towards Europe at all, sees it 
as a whole. At the simplest level this produces the lines from Rob- 
inson Jeffers, very thrilling to a European: 


The Atlantic is a stormy moat, and the Mediterranean, 
The blue pool in the old garden, 
More than five thousand years has drunk sacrifice 


Of ships and blood, and shines in the sun; . . . 


It produces also what is as evident in Longfellow as in Pound and 
Eliot: 


*THE CRITERION BOOK OF MODERN AMERICAN VERSE (edited 
by W. H. Auden). Criterion Books. $5.00. 
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. Longfellow has a curiosity about the whole of European 
literature compared with which Tennyson, concerned only with the 
poetry of his own land and the classical authors on whom he was 
educated, seems provincial. 


Since the day of Longfellow and Tennyson, the British poet has 
got more provincial (as a rule “the classical authors” are no longer 
part of his education), while the American has grown ever more 
polyglot and knowledgeable. There are plenty of exceptions no 
doubt — Dr. Williams, for one — but the generalization holds good. 
And it’s not hard to see why: the advent of “the modern move- 
ment” aggravated the obstinate provincialism of the British even as 
it endorsed and encouraged the cosmopolitanism of the American: 


When a revolutionary break with the past is necessary it is 
an advantage not to be too closely identified with any one par- 
ticular literature or any particular cultural group. Americans like 
Eliot and Pound, for example, could be as curious about French 
or Italian poetry as about English . . . in a way that for an 
Englishman . . . would have been difficult. 


The American poet, in other words, was a natural for Malraux’s 
musée imaginaire. 

All the same, however much one had to indict the British of 
complacency and sheer lethargy, the British poet (if he chose to 
think of it—in fact he doesn’t) has some right on his side, when 
he refuses to flock into the imaginary museum along with the paint- 
ers and sculptors, the musicians and architects. A language, he 
might maintain (and Dr. Williams might endorse him), is neces- 
sarily a provincial matter; words are words in some one language, 
and the poet’s medium can never be international as is the painter's 
or the musician’s. Hence the whole of the poetic past, even of Eu- 
rope, can never be available to the poet as a repertoire of styles, as 
the whole of the world’s painting is nowadays, with the perfection 
of techniques of reproduction, available to the painter. 
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For proof of what happens when a poet forgets or will not 
tolerate this provincialism in his medium, the Englishman might 
point to the two poems here by Allen Tate. This is a good example 
of editorial boldness, for Auden ignores all the earlier Tate to give 
“Seasons of the Soul,” and a long extract, headed “The Buried Lake,” 
from the poet’s work in progress, which seemed to promise rather well 
from what one had seen of it previously. All of this is very Dantesque: 

As in a moonlit street 

Men meeting are too shy 

To check their hurried feet 

But raise their eyes and squint 

As through a needle’s eye 

Into the faceless gloom, — 

My father in a grey shawl 

Gave me an unseeing glint 

And entered another room! 
This is very like a famous passage of Dante; the question is whether 
it is much like anything else, whether when men meet by moonlight 
they behave as Tate says, whether indeed we have any clearer idea 
of the behaviour he means. If we haven’t, the lines have an ex- 
clusively literary distinction. The Yeatsian Dantesque (in “Super- 
natural Songs”), and the Eliotic (in “Little Gidding”) are much 
more tentative; but this may be because being Dantesque wasn’t 
their sole or main objective, because for them the Dantesque was a 
means, not an end. To put it another way, the extraordinary preci- 
osity and pedantry of diction (“Small dancing girl who gave the 
smell of dill/In pelts of mordents on a minor third”) are symptoms 
of the malaise infecting language when 20th Century American, 
straining after the effect of 14th Century Italian, is so exhausted 
by that struggle that it cannot register 20th Century reality. The 
imaginary museum becomes a whispering gallery. 

This is of course precisely the sort of thing that is said about 
Pound, to whom it does not apply. One should look not at the sub- 
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jects of poems, but at what happens to the language. After its deal- 
ings with Arnaut Daniel and Propertius, Pound’s language comes 
out not at all exhausted but invigorated and clean. The same can 
be said of Robert Lowell’s dealings with Vergil, in “Falling Asleep 
over the Aeneid.” So long as the struggle is there on the page, as 
in Lowell's savage enjambements, the language is still healthy; but 
in Tate, as in Ransom and Léonie Adams, the struggle is over before 
the poem begins, and the language issues from it already exhausted 
into literature, words pulled loose from their referents and from 
the pegs of syntax, florid and precious, violent sometimes but with 
a violence that attacks the nerves. In Ransom and Léonie Adams, 
who are much less ambitious than Tate, this language achieves its 
own overblown distinction — an achievement not different in kind 
from the late Tennysonian music of a Trumbull Stickney. Stevens's 
“Sunday Morning” is infected in this way, though mildly; the 
language is much cleaner and more vigorous in “The Snow Man” 
and “Disillusionment of Ten O'clock,” or even in “Be thou me, said 
Sparrow,” a lyric which Auden salvages from Notes toward a Su- 
preme Fiction. 

To do Auden justice, it appears that this is not what he was 
looking for. (If he had been, he might have done better by Hart 
Crane.) And if he is indulgent at all (as he surely is — 80 poets 
is a lot), it is towards those poets who stay most defiantly outside 
the Museum. In his Introduction, he speaks of what he calls “the 
fingering,” meaning by that the differences — especially of pace and 
pitch — which American speech introduces even into standard Eng- 
lish metres. His examples, from Robinson and Frost, are sufficiently 
convincing; but once let loose on the poems, the English reader is at 
a loss to know whether, for instance, Vachel Lindsay’s “Bryan, Bry- 
an, Bryan, Bryan” would sound less lamely from American lips, or 
whether an American voice no less than an American mind can 


make sense of John Berryman’s “Homage to Mistress Bradstreet,” 
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or of José Garcia Villa or Horace Gregory. Apart from Robinson 
and Frost (Robinson’s poems are particularly impressive), the finger- 
ing was for me most notable and delightful in the selection from 
Jeffers, who denies to the ear the cadence it expects, only to force 
upon it another, unexpected. 


To conclude with some random notes: the anthology confirmed 
me in my admiration for Robert Penn Warren (not to mention 
more usually honoured names, like Marianne Moore and Cum- 
mings); it left me unpersuaded as to Dr. Williams; it disappointed 
me with its selections from Yvor Winters and Theodore Roethke; 
it shamed me in my past indifference to Elizabeth Bishop; and it 
wrung from me a reluctant respect for Richard Eberhart. There are 
good poems, also, by John Holmes, Stanley Kunitz, and Robert Fitz- 
gerald. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


HUGH KENNER has recently returned from London, where he read a 
paper to the Royal Society of Literature. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON, poet and painter, lives near Bristol, England. 
He is currently appearing in several American literary reviews. 


EDGAR BOGARDUS, the Yale Younger Poet for 1953, published a volume, 
Various Jangling Keys, in that series. 


KENT CHAPMAN, JANE SILVER, JACKIE NEWBY, and CYRIL EP- 
STEIN, undergraduates at Santa Barbara College, wrote their stories in a 
course directed by Marvin Mudrick. 


EARL McGRATH is a graduate of Santa Barbara College. 

RICHARD EBERHART is now Professor of English and Poet in Residence 
at Dartmouth. His new book of poems will be published this year by Chatto 
and Windus (London) and Oxford University Press (New York). 


RICHARD K. THORMAN, who now lives in Chevy Chase, Maryland, has 
published poems in SHENANDOAH and other reviews. 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS continues to explore the art of poetry; 
he is currently making translations from Sappho. His last book was Journey 
to Love (Random House). 

LELAND HICKMAN, a young writer and actor, lives in Santa Barbara. 


DONALD DAVIE, poet and critic, will publish his second book of poems 
this year. He is a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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